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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


THEOPHILUS GREEN. 





“ Master, have I not commission 
From Thyself, and shall I be 

Faithless to the sacred calling 
Wherewith Thou entrustest me ? 


«Shall I dare to plead my weakness, 
Insufficiency, and need, 

Utter worthlessness and vileness 

Save Thy greater grace to plead ? 


“Can I, when the glorious fullness 
Of Thy Godhead is for me, 
And my need is all as nothing 
Unto Thy sufficiency?” —_- J. S. Prcorr. 


‘* Keep your meetings in the name of Jesus, not- 
withstanding the laws of men to the contrary.’ 
Such were the bold words used by a Quaker preacher 
who was visiting Uxbridge Meeting in the summer 
of 1670. Because of these ‘seditious words” 
Theophilus Creen was committed to Newgate, and 
also fined £20 for preaching. For this and other 
fines levied with regard to meetings, warrants were 
issued against him for £100, for the payment of 
which he was deprived of all his household goods, 
not even a bed, chair, or stool being left behind. 

Theophilus Green was born about the year 1620, 
and in his brief autobiography he tells us that his 
parents educated him in ‘sober living.’’ But 


whilst a mere lad he was left an orphan, and with 
ill-chosen companions led a vain and thoughtless 
life. When about the age of twenty, God’s chasten- 
ing hand was in mercy laid upon him ; he suffered 
violent pain; his limbs became useless; and the 
remembrance of his sins took hold upon him in 
such a manner that his mental agony was greater 
than his bodily distress. He was in truth ip ‘* the 
miry clay,” from which self-deliverance was an 
impossibility, but he cried to God for pardon, and 
He brought him up out of “ the horrible pit.” He 
writes, ‘‘ This I may truly say was the time of the 
Lord’s love to me; for at that time there was a cove- 
nant entered into that if the Lord would spare me 
and become my helper, [ should be willing not 
only to decline my evil ways, but to become the 
Lord’s to serve Him.” 

Then, as in a vision, he seemed to see himself on 
a wide sloping greensward, from the bottom of 
which another grassy hill ascended on which fra- 
grant roses were freely blossoming whilst on its 
summit stood a shining city. ‘It wasshown me,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ that the descending of the hill was the 
leaving of my former course of life; and the ascent 
of the other, the life contrary; and the end that 
city. And herein I witnessed that saying of Wis- 
dom that ‘her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.’’’ 

Healing alike came to body and soul, and his 
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strength returned. When, after an absence of six 
weeks, his former companions endeavored to get 
him to join them again, he could thank God that 
he now loathed the sinful pursuits which had once 
been his delight. 

Then came earnest longings for a fuller knowl- 
edge of God and for a way that would lead him to 
it. At first he turned to the Church of England, 
then sought aid from the Presbyterians, then from 
the Independents, then from the particular Baptists, 
then from the general Baptists. Amongst these last 
he spent some seven or eight years. But his soul 
was still unsatisfied, and he grew well-nigh ready 
to despair of ever finding what he sought for. But 
in a time of retirement these words came before 
his mind, ‘‘ Wait on the Lord and He shall give 
thee the desire of thine heart.’ Amongst those to 
whom he applied for spiritual help, he says he 
found but few who had come to see within the veil, 
to the holiest of all, and who had received the ful- 
fillment of the promise that God will ‘‘ destroy the 
face of the covering cast over all people.” 

One day, his mind was much impressed by some 
remarks made by a colonel in the army, probably 
ina sermon. He quoted the text, ‘Lo, this is 


our God; we have waited for Him and He will 
save us: this is the Lord, we have waited for Him, 
we will be glad and rejoice in His salvation ;’’ and 
then went on to say, ‘‘ This is the Lord, He that 
showeth unto man what his thoughts are, and all 
that have thus known God and in faith have waited 
for His salvation have found it and are truly glad ; 


and all that have gone any other way to get the 
true knowledge of God have missed it.”” Theophilus 
Green writes, ‘‘ The Lord was pleased at that time 
by His Almighty power so to send the matter home 
to my heart that it broke me and melted me with 
tears.” Not long afterwards he met with John 
Crook, whose ministry was greatly blessed to him, 
and was, seemingly, the means of showing him that 
it was none other than his Saviour who had been 
for long revealing to him the exceeding greatness 
of his need, and who was waiting to supply it all. 
And his feet thus turned into the right way he 
found Him whom his soul loved, and his burden fell 
from him at the foot of the cross. 


«IT am not worthy once to touch 
Thy garment’s hem, O Christ ! my Lord— 
The virtue to draw forth, which there 
For Thy belovéd ones is stored.” 


“Tam not worthy now to dwell 
Within the Holiest with Thee, 
Nor of Thy love unspeakable 
The sacred heights and depths to see.” 


“ And yet because I am Thine own 
Redeemed and sanctified in Thee, 
It is my privilege to claim 
Not part, but a// Thou givest me.” 


Theophilus Green, in the short sketch of his life, 
is so sparing of dates and details, that it is not easy 
to trace his history. Our chronicler, Sewell, after 
quoting Francis Howsgill’s letter to Oliver Crom- 
well, in 1654, says: ‘‘ I have understood that some 
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of Cromwell’s servants, and among these one The- 
ophilus Green, were so reached by Francis How- 
gill’s discourse that after some time they entered 
into the Society of Quakers, so called.’ 


Some two years after Theophilus Green had found 
soul-rest himself, the Lord called him to minister 
to others. The first meeting in which he spoke was 
at Mile End Green, where he does not hesitate to 
say that he had ‘‘a good service for the Lord.” 
The next time was at Hammersmith; then at the 
Pall Mall, Westminster, from which meeting he 
and some other Friends were twice taken and 
brought before a magistrate, who was considerate 
enough to dismiss the case. But when they were 
apprehended for the third time, he told them that 
his coadjutor and himself had been ‘‘ reflected upon 
for suffering a meeting under their nose.’ 
therefore now imposed on them a small fine, which 
they, asa matter of conscience, declined to pay, 
and were consequently committed to the Gate 
House, at Westminster, for five days. 

The owner of the gaol was the Lady Broughton, 
who demanded so high a fee for the hire of a room 
that the Friends could not pay it, and were obliged 
to ask for a free prison. Thereupon they were 
placed in a dark dungeon, twelve feet by eleven ; 
straitened quarters for twenty-one persons. The 
earthen floor was damp; the dew stood on the 
clammy stone. walls; even the clean straw they 
asked for was denied them. When, at the end of 
five days, they claimed their liberty, they were told 
that it would not be granted unless they paid r1s. 
4d. each. On their refusal to yield to this extortion 
they were kept as prisoners until the time of the 
Petty Sessions, three weeks later. When the magis- 
trates inquired why the Friends had been so long 
detained, the gaoler merely replied that they would 
not pay their fees; but when they had heard the 
full particulars of the case they advised the Friends 
to pay the gaoler fourpence each, and to sue for 
false imprisonment ; but they did not wish to go to 
law. 

In 1670 Theophilus Green suffered under the 
Conventicle Act. One First-day he was taken from 
a meeting at Kingston-on-Thames, where he had 
been preaching, was fined £20, and placed in the 
stocks for some hours. On the three following 
First-days he incurred a fine of the same amount 
for preaching at Wandsworth. 

In the course of the succeeding week Theophilus 
Green went to Uxbridge to visit some children who 
in one fortnight had lost both their father and 
mother. ‘‘I found a concern on my mind for 
these children,’’ he writes, ‘* being seven and small, 
four sons and three daughters; I taking one son 
and one daughter as my own did look after the dis- 
posing of the rest.” Whether the two little orphans 
were taken to share a mother’s care with other chil- 
dren, or to a childless home, or a bachelor’s, there 
is no means of ascertaining. It was during this 
visit to Uxbridge that he was fined £ 20 for preach- 
ing, and sent to Newgate for exhorting his hearers 
to keep open their meetings. 

After an imprisonment of three months’ dura- 
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tion, Theophilus Green and seven other Friends 
were brought to the Sessions House at Hicks’ Hall, 
and the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy were 
tendered to them. ‘‘As an Englishman,’’ said 
Theophilus Green, ‘‘ I ought to be either acquitted 
or condemned for the cause for which I was com- 
mitted, before I should answer to any other matter. 
Besides, 1 look upon myself to be illegally com- 
mitted, as being fined and committed for the same 
fact.” He was told in reply that he must say 
whether he would swear or not, and on giving the 
same answer was sent back to prison with the rest. 
When, not long afterwards, he was again asked to 
take the oath, Theophilus Green questioned how it 
was that those who professed to be Christian magis- 
trates should urge him to break ‘‘ Christ’s positive 
command, ‘ Swear not at all.’’’ Ere long the sen- 
tence of Jremunire was read and the Friends were 
kept in the prison of the King’s Bench for two 
years. They were liberated in 1672 by Charles the 
Second’s Act of Grace. 
(To be concluded.) 





From the Friend of Missions. 


SOME LESSONS OF MISSION WORK. 


The experience of missionary societies during 
the last eighty years has been gradually formulating 
general principles of mission policy which abound 
with instruction to workers now entering the field, 
provided they use such lessons wisely. That is, 
maxims may be formed respecting particular modes 
of work in the infinitely varied fields of service, 
and such maxims may occasionally be more honor- 
ed in the breach than in the observance. They act 
as buoys in the channel of a river, reminders, it may 
be, of where other vessels ran aground, which are 
of great service in guiding our course, but the size 
of our boat, the force of the current, or the depth 
of a tide may materially affect our relationship to 
such signals in our navigation. Knowledge is 
power, but wisdom is profitable to direct us in the 
application of the knowledge that the experience of 
others has stored up for us. We may take a few 
practical examples as given by Mr. C. C. Fenn, the 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 

Some of the early missionaries, and some persons 
of culture to-day who have not had practical ex- 
perience, have had the idea that missionaries ought 
to look out diligently for anything good in the pre- 
existing beliefs of the heathen, and proceed from 
these as the basts of their teaching. The Moravians 
in Greenland adopted the plan at first of saying 
little about the atonement for sin, and endeavored, 
as they thought, to rouse the sluggish consciences 
of the people by moral teaching. But when, on 
one occasion, they narrated the story of the Cross, 
and of Him who died for the sins of the world, 
they were met with the touching cry, ‘* Why did 
you not tell us this before?” They learned the 
lesson, and Christian churches were gathered in 
Greenland and Labrador that continue there to-day. 
Other missionaries found in the Hindu Shastras 
some sublime sayings, and thought to use them in 





winning men from Brahmanism. But they found, 
over and over again, that it was by the unflinching 
proclamation of just those truths which in Brah- 
manism were conspicuously absent, that men were 
turned from darkness to light, and became true 


converts. The reason of all this is not difficult to 


explain. It is no light matter for man to forsake 


the religion of his forefathers when it involves, 
what he considers, social degradation. He cannot 


make such a change fora slight occasion. But 
when he learns that his own religion provides no 


heart-purity or deliverance from sin, and that Christ 
has died that all his sins may be forgiven, and that 
a present salvation and deliverance from sin is now 
offered him, he realizes many a time that_it is well 
worth while forsaking all for such a Christ. 

Another theory that has often been propounded 
is that civilization should precede Christianity. 
This has so utterly failed that it needs no com- 
ment. Some of the most fearful hindrances to the 
Gospel have been the unholy lives of English civil- 
ians and colonists, and in the presence of such 
evil contact, heathenism has become more than 
ever heathenism. 

A third theory that at one time found favor was, 
that converts should Je gathered into Christian 
villages and placed under the government of the 
missionary. ‘This led to an effeminate Christianity 
that willingly leaned on the more powerful mind 
of the European, but had little power to influence 
the heathenism around. ‘It is far better for the con- 
vert to endure persecution, if need be, than to 
isolate him from his fellowmen. The days of her- 
mitages and monasteries in England, with their 
vain attempts to save men from worldliness, are, 
we hope, well nigh over; and the ring fence of a 
Christian village abroad is also found to be no safe- 
guard from vice. 


Two extreme statements as to lines of action may 
also be referred to; first, the advice tosettle down 
in one piace ; secondly, the instruction to #inerate 


far and wide. Neither of these views can possibly 


cover the whole need of the work, and both need 
correction. The man who settles down and gathers 
a colony of converts around him almost inevitably 
becomes a kind of patriarch over them. He has 
the natural tendency to treat the native Christians 
as children, and the native Christians themselves 
are commonly only too willing to be dealt with as 
children, and lack self-reliance. The real need of 
converts is the advice of the Apostle Paul: ‘In 
malice be ye children, but in understanding de 
men. 1 speak as to wise men, judge ye what I say.” 
One of the great aims of the missionary should be 
to train the converts to be men, to show the self- 
reliance of true manhood, and to learn to think 
rightly for themselves, ‘There has sometimes been 
too much tendency to keep them in leading strings, 
instead of allowing the church to assume the man- 
agement of its own affairs, under the presidency of 
the Head of the church. 

Itineracy in itself can never accomplish all that 
is required. It is a great help for a missionary to 
itinerate part of his time, and for the native church 
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thus to learn a little more independence of the Eu- 
ropean, and to exercise self-control in his absence. 
But with regard to itineracy it is very difficult for 
a heathen population to comprehend Christian 
truth clearly with once hearing. They need line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little, and 
there a little, if there is to be much permanent re- 
sult. The itineracy of the Apostle Paul is a beau- 
ful instance of both processes. He was an effective 
preacher, and so anxious that people should not be 
too dependent on him that he was shocked when 
he found himself becoming an object of too much 
reverence. He preached Christ crucified, and won 
converts as the Spirit of the Lord opened the hearts 
of his hearers to understand; but he not only him- 
self diligently revisited the churches he had estab- 
lished, but appointed laborers who should follow 
up his preaching and develop the work he had 
begun. There is thus the need both for itineration 
and residence, the aim being always to make the 
native Christian churches ult mately self-supporting 
and independent of the European missionary. It 
is cause for rejoicing that such a current of foreign 
missionary zeal is passing through our British 
churches. It isa spirit that gauges the depth of 
the new life that has developed in the last few 
years, but it is still more the index of a great move- 
ment forward in the near future, and may our 
plans of action be adapted to this development. 


-_ 


PAPERING WITH THE BiBLE.—A correspondent 
of the Friend of Missions in Japan tells the fol- 
lowing interesting story of a lady who went into a 
cake-shop to buy some cakes for her children : 

While waiting for the cakes she saw that the 
walls were papered with leaves from the Bible. 
This was so strange that she asked the old woman 
about it, and she told the lady that one day, pass- 
ing by a boo-kshop, she saw a pile of papers 
thrown away as useless. As her shop needed pap- 
ering, she thought this was just the thing, and took 
‘some of it home and pasted it over her walls. One 
evening her grandson came in and began reading 
aloud from the paper on the wall. The old woman 
was so interested in what she heard, that she lis- 
tened eagerly and got all who would to read it to 
cher. One day a young man came who asked if 
she understood it, and whether she was a Chris- 
tian. She told him how much she enjoyed hearing 
it, but she did not understand it much, so he 
promised to take her to church the next day. 
After this she attended regularly, and became an 
earnest Christian. She now keeps a stock of tracts 
by her, and into every bag of little cakes she drops 
one. Is not this encouraging? All that good 
came out of lezves of the Bible ¢hrown away, 
which were considered of no use.—Jfission Day- 
spring. 


Watcu against the selfish wisdom, in every step 
of thy growth, and in every spiritual motion ; that 
that come not between thee and thy Life.—Jsaac 
Penington. 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 


Oxford and the Commemoration in 1855 and 
1886. 


Thirty-one years ago | attended the Commemora- 
tion at Oxford, and this year I have again seen the 
imposing ceremonial. There was little change to 
be noticed in its outward features. The same pro- 
cession of doctors in their scarlet robes and Oxford 
caps passed f.om the Convocation-room to the 
Sheldonian Theatre; there was the same brilliant 
assembly of ladies, scholars, and distinguished 
strangers; and noisy students thronged the upper 
gallery, although ladies were now interspersed 
among them in accordance with an only partially 
successful attempt of the dons to check their bois- 
terousness. The stately Chancellor, that courtly 
nobleman the late Lord Derby, was replaced by the 
scholarly Vice-Chancellor, Benjamin Jowett, ir- 
reverently styled, on account of his round face 
‘¢ and his smile that is childlike and bland,’ ‘ the 
ancient cherub.’”’ The stalwart form of Tennyson 
did not appear, but poesy was represented by 
Browning, Holmes, and Lowell, all in their doc- 
tor’s robes. 

The Latin of the Vice-Chancellor’s formulae, the 
oration of the new Professor of Poetry, F. T. Pal- 
grave, and the prize essays was pronounced as of 
old in the English method, even jfima/ a having 
the sound of a in day; but the quantity of each 
syllable was carefully observed, as it should be, 
whatever system of pronunciation is adopted ; (e. 
g., antiquitas, with the first ¢ as in #e, déc-us with 
é as in deck). 

But there was one marked point of difference, 
even to a casual hearer. In 1855 the name of John 
Bright was lustily groaned and hooted from the 
undergraduates’ gallery ; in 1886 the same was rap- 
turously applauded on every possible occasion, and 
the sturdy old liberal was, in fact, as he was in 
looks, the lion of the day. As soon as he appeared 
at the door on his entrance, when he took his seat, 
when he rose for his degree, received it, and again 
sat down, when his claims were presented in sonor- 
ous Latin at his presentation to the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, and when he left the theatre, loud shouts of 
applause were raised, mingled with cries of ‘‘ the 
Union forever.’? Undoubtedly the extreme warmth 
of his reception was owing in large measure to his 
present political attitude. But it was generally 
acknowledged that at any time in recent years, 
when no disturbing political question was agitating 
the public mind, the name of John Bright would 
be received with honor at Oxford as that of a man 
of genius and pure patriotism, endowed with a 
masculine and classic eloquence unsurpassed in our 
nineteenth century. Of course people of liberal 
sympathies especially rejoiced at the tribute paid to 
the great tribune ; but Tory scholars have too much 
admiration of his genius and appreciation of his 
sincerity to grudge him applause. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor added words of special honor in conferring 
the degree, addressing him as ‘ vir illustrissime, 
patriz et libertatis amantissime.”’ 
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Next in enthusiasm was the reception given to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. ‘‘ Did he come up in 
the one-hoss shay?” an undergraduate shouted. 
Two Friends received the highest honor of the 
university this year, the second being Thos. Hodg- 
kin, the learned and brilliant editor of Cassiodorus 
and author of the history of ‘‘Italy and her In. 
vaders.’’ The London Zimes of the next morning, 
in an able leader on John Bright, intimated that 
there is in the essential spirit of Quakerism an apt- 
ness for culture and refinement, which has been 
better understood often outside of the pale of the 
Society of Friends than by its members themselves. 
Any church in the world might well be proud of 
two such representatives as Bright and Hodgkin, 
each unsurpassed in his generation as an orator or 
as an historian. There is no blue ribbon in the 
world for intellectual and literary merit which 
bears a higher value than the D. C. L. of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. I may speak here of another Eng- 
lish Friend, now coming from the University of 
Cambridge to join the able staff at Haverford, of 
whom scholars of world-wide reputation like Dr. 
Hort and Dr. Moulton have spoken as standing in 
the very front ranks of scholarship. 

The undergraduates were noisy enough, but 
neither as noisy nor as witty as thirty years ago. 
Tennyson told a friend of mine that as he ap- 
proached the theatre the continuous shouts of the 
students fell on his ear with a sublime murmur like 
that of the waves of the sea dashing on a shingle; 
but again, as he thought of the ordeal he was him- 
self about to undergo, they sounded like the cries 
of the wild beasts in the amphitheatre before the 
martyrs were brought in. For the last few years 
nothing has approached the demonstration at 
Browning’s reception of his doctorate, when the 
students let down a ‘‘red cotton night-cap,” in- 
tending it for his head, but dropping it instead on 
that of one of the old college dons, and also a large 
cartoon representing the President of the Browning 
Society kneeling before the poet and saying, “Do 
tellus, Mr. Browning, what it is that you mean.” 


Has Oxford changed internally in the last thirty 
years? Undoubtedly. It is less exclusively class- 
ical and theological than then, and it has welcomed 
the modern studies. The classics, however, and to 
some extent theology, have made advances and re- 
tained their prestige. I found no persons more 
contented than the classical professors, who are 
generally liberal enough not to object to the 
widening of the course. As far as religion is con- 
cerned, the first aspect is more discouraging. There 
are professors and students who make open pro- 
fession of agnosticism, if not of atheism, at the 
University whence Shelley was expelled. On the 
other hand, the church shows more real life and 
vigor than before. Wm. E. Gladstone, visiting a 
friend in Oxford a few weeks before the Com- 
memoration, described exactly the condition of 
things when he said, ‘‘ There are ten times as many 
atheists and agnostics in Oxford as there were when 
I was an undergraduate, but on the other hand 
there are twenty times as many men in the Univer- 
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sity now as then who are sincere and devout 
seekers for the truth.” T. C. 

ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COL- 
LEGES.—Professor N. M. Butler, of Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y., concludes an inquiry upon this subject, 
in the Christian Union, as follows : 

We notice, in the first place, that at eight of the 
twenty-one representative colleges—Amherst, Bow- 
doin, Brown, Princeton, University of Kansas, 
University of Wisconsin, Vassar, and Yale—the 
ethical and religious instruction is given either 
wholly or in part by the President. Amberst, Har- 
vard, and Princeton have two or more instructors 
in ethics., The usual plan is to place moral and 
intellectual philosophy in the same hands, and to 
have the course in the former follow that in the 
latter. The personal reputation of the various pro- 
fessors, as well as the text-books used, is evidence 
that the dominant ethical instruction is Christian. 
If Christianity is attacked at all, it certainly is so in 
no more than one of all the courses enumerated. 

The Bible is not accorded the place it deserves. 
If it were nothing more, it is pre-eminently ¢he re- 
ligious classic, and as such should be carefully 
studied and explained. The course at Wellesley is 
deserving of special notice because of the place al- 
lotted in it to the study of the Gospels, the life of 
Christ, and church history. Wellesley’s example 
should be generally followed. There is no reason 
why a man should go out from college with a better 
knowledge of the ‘Iliad,’’ the ‘‘ Ainead,” the 
‘¢ Divine Comedy,”’ ‘‘ Hamlet,” or ‘* Faust,’’ than 
he has of the Bible. 

Our second criticism is that ethics should have a 
more prominent and independent place than it now 
has. Not only the history of ethical theories should 
be taught, but the psychology of ethics; the funda- 
mental bases of ethics, practical ethics, and the 
nation as an ethical unit should not be passed over. 

But, besides suggesting these criticisms, our sta- 
tistics show that ethical and religious teaching has 
a place in our colleges. Its character is distinctively 
Christian. That fact has to be taken into conside- 
ration by those who plan any new departure. It 
has to be explained by those who deny the interde- 
pendence of ethics and religion. 

Thus an appeal to present facts no less than the 
theoretical argument seems to strengthen the cause 
of those who contend for a scientific training of 
character as well as for a scientific training of intel- 
lect. The college courses in ethics and religion 
ought to be fostered, developed, and enlarged ; 
they must not be stinted or annihilated. 


A COLD scientific distribution of the parts of the 
satisfaction once offered for sins by our Divine 
Mediator finds no precedent in the style of the 
Apostles. They (better taught than logicians could 
teach them) spoke on all occasions of their Lurd as 
the Saviour of the world in a manner which has no 
reason if we forget His humanity; and no piety if 
we deny His divinity; and no force if we attempt 
to sever the one from the other.—/saac Taylor. 
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From the (London) Christian, 
ELIZABETH FRY. 


The Church Times in a recent issue has the fol- 
lowing remarkable comment : 

‘¢Tt is a curious circumstance that when a man 
once becomes a thorough going total abstainer, 
there is hardly any craze of which he may not be 
capable. The fact is, however, that no mental con- 
stitution can stand the strain which is put upon it 
by the teetotal exegesis. Canon Wilberforce, for 
instance, has just published in his Parochial Maga- 
zine a letter urging the destruction of all the bul- 
warks which the Church has set up against the in- 
roads of heresy and schism! By-the-bye, there are 
some people down in Essex who, 1f they are not 
teetotalers, ought to be; for they have actually 
started a church as a memorial of Elizabeth Fry ! 
We have no word to say in disparagement of that 
excellent Quakeress, but still to dedicate a Chris- 
tian church to a woman who, strictly speaking, was 
not a Christian, is a strange proceeding.” 

We are requested to publish the following, which 
was not admitted into the columns of our High 
Church contemporary : 

To the Editor of The Church Times. 

Sir—Although not a general reader of your 
paper, I beg you will permit me to express my dis- 
sent from the statement made in your last week’s 
summary in reference to the new church to be 
erected at Upton-park to the memory of the late 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry—viz., that she to whose name 
the church is to be dedicated, ‘strictly speaking, 
was not a Christian.’ 

I take it that any one who is a believer in anda 
follower of Christ is a Christian. A man or woman 
is either a Christian or not a Christian, and I sub- 
mit that, given two followers of Christ, one is no 
more strictly speaking a Christian than the other, 
whether they be members of the Church of England 
or of the Society of Friends. 

Mrs. Fry, it is true, was not a member of the 
Church of England, but she was, beyond doubt, 
that which was of far more advantage to her—viz., 
a member of the Church of Christ. 

It seems to me that in these times effort should 
be made to prevent any sort of unhappy feeling 
between the Established Church and Nonconform- 
ists, and that a statement so misleading is not only 
unlikely to bring about a more harmonious state 
of things than already exists, but is unjust to the 
memory of one who, in her Master’s name, did so 
much to point fallen humanity to the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world. 

Yours faithfully, ww. J. 


Plashet-road, Upton-park, E. 


Ox! the endless love of God, who is an Ever- 
lasting Fountain of all-living refreshment, whose 
crystal streams never cease running to every thirsty 
soul.— Katharine Evans. 


CoMFoRT comes to us when we are comforting 
the comfortless, 


From the Interchange. 
A PLEA. 


I am satisfied that I and scores of others, who, 
like myself, are compelled to work with our hands 
for our daily bread, have, through the condescend- 
ing goodness of our Heavenly Father, a place in 
His Church militant, and a work to do there. It is 
not our fault that we have not long since relin- 
quished all toil for our own and others material 
benefit. Such is our love for the Master and His 
cause, that it would have been an easy matter for 
us to be induced by any voice, Shepherd’s or 
stranger’s, to exchange the harassing cares of a 
livelihood for ourselves and others depending on 
us, for the labor of continuous travel, study and 
preaching, and visiting the sick and in prison. But 
the command to do so has not been given us; and 
when we have thought to do so, and almost rea- 
soned ourselves into it, we have been prevented. 
We are held to places where the labor and the pay 
are well calculated to humble us—places to which 
our tastes never inclined us—bringing in associa- 
tions at times almost repulsive: where selfishness 
reigns—from all which we have prayed to be de- 
livered, when the only answer was, ‘‘ my grace is 
sufficient for thee ;’’ and although we have found 
these words of the dear Saviour abundantly true, 
yet the eye does look, sometimes longingly, towards 
a more congenial service. Our eyes behold fields 
white unto harvest and the laborers few: what 
could be more reasonable or more Scriptural even, 
than for us at once to break away from all care 
about a living, and enter upon an unbroken minis- 
terial service for the rest of our days ?>—we would 
rather do it than not—there would be no cross in 
it to us. But certainly, most certainly God has not 
so ordered us. His voice and His provideuces 
alike, direct us to the field we are in; we accept, 
and find both opportunity and reward, blessed be 
the name of the Lord! The farm, the store, the 
desk, the school is given us and must receive atten- 
tion from necessity, from duty, with thankfulness : 
and we find in the care thereof and in the market- 
ing of our products, and in the daily toil, such 
opportunities for self-discipline, and service for the 
Master, attended with such sweet returns, that we 
cannot doubt ‘‘ He doeth all things well.” Should 
services beyond our pecuniary means to accom- 
plish be required, we should not hesitate to so in- 
form our friends, and have no fear of the result ; 
way is always made somehow, for the mostly at 
home, to go now and then on errands abroad, at 
the Master's bidding, and home too is watched over 
all the time—blessed Saviour ! 

We would not dare to place ourselves in such a 
situation, that when we stopped preaching our 
means of a living would stop: we should fear the 
temptation would be too great for us. Our business 
by which we earn our livelihood must be attended 
to, as well as preaching which we cannot do for 
hire, and if this is incomprehensible to some 
‘* evangelist,” let him think again. 


‘¢ A LITTLE PREACHER.” 
Philadelphia, Sixth mo , 1886. 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


AN EAST INDIAN’S APPEAL FOR HIS 
PEOPLE. 


At the Mildmay Conference, England, Mr. 
Ihsanullah, from Punjaub, was introduced by the 
Chairman as one who had to make an appeal to the 
audience. He said: I thank the Lord Jesus Christ 
that his blood was shed for every part of the world. 
When I sit down here, and experience the atmos- 
phere of the Spirit, my soul is warmed; but at the 
same time there is deep sorrow in my heart, that 
while these blessed people are enjoying heaven here 
below, my people are living in idolatry and Ma- 
hommedanism, and falling into the deepest hole of 
sin. We want help. There are many here who 
are my fathers and mothers, my brothers and 
sisters in Christ, and I beseech their help. There 
are 270 millions of people all in heathen darkness, 
and in want of eternal life. The Saviour’s blood 
has been offered for India as well as for England. 
The blood on the Cross was shed from the bleed- 
ing side of the Lord Jesus Christ. We have as 
much right to it as the people of England. Oh, 
brethren and sisters, fathers and mothers, in 
Christ, come over and help us. You see how the 
Lord Jesus Christ separated Himself from all his 
glory, from the angels in heaven, came down and 
became a servant, and went on to Calvary. He 
shed his blood for our Indian people and Punjau- 
bees. There is the greatest need in the Punjaub, 
and in India, for those people who will come out 
with warm sympathies to drag them out of the 
mire of sin. There wasa man standing by the 
bedside of Paul in a dream, but I am now face to 
face with you, pleading for India, and that you 
would help us. Make the sacrifice as the Lord 
Jesus Christ did; separate yourselves from rela- 
tives, from children, and go down and live and die 
in India for our poor perishing people. 

I beseech of you, at least one-quarter of this 
Conference—I want more—but one-quarter at least 
of the people who have heard about separating 
themselves from the world, to come over and help 
us. Satan has no right to rule over our people, be- 
cause the Lord Jesus Christ died that He might 
destroy the works of the devil in the Punjaub as 
much as in England. There is a great want in the 
Punjaub. We want people filled with the Holy 
Ghost, living epistles of the Lord Jesus Christ, re- 
newed by the Holy Ghost, to come and show the 
people that his blood was shed for them. May the 


“Lord make you restless until you se@the same need 


for the Word in India as He sees, and make you 
act up toit. If you knew the need of India as 
God knows it you would not sleep to-night. There 
is great need. Please come over and help us.— 
The (London) Christian. 


I HAVE sometimes remembered the language of 
a tried servant . . . who was enabled to comfort 
a brother, in words like these: ‘‘lf we be but 
clean vessels, no matter how empty,”—-and, I may 
add no matter how long on the shelf.—/John Bar- 
clay. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


How Brewers Drinx.—The Milwaukee Sentine/ 
says : 
‘* We have one man who drinks one hundred 
glasses per day !'? The answer was in reply to a 
question as to how much beer the employees in the 
Milwaukee breweries consumed. The speaker was 
a gentleman engaged in the office of an extensive 
brewing company. ‘* What is the average con- 
sumption per man?’’. ** About one and one-fourth 
gallons, or forty glasses daily. Asa rule our em- 
ployees drink fifty-one quarter-barrels a day— 
nearly $100 worth. During warm days this number 
is increased to sixty quarters and more. Each man 
generally takes two glasses at one time, which 
would make the number of visits to the bar about 
twenty during the day. Allowing three minutes 
only for each time he knocks off work, there is one 
hour which he loses in this way. Some of the men 
have to walk a block and further, and it often takes 
about five minutes.’’ ‘‘ Where is the bar generally 
located ?”’ ‘¢ Ours is in a corner of the wash-house. 
We pay a man $60 a month to draw beer for the 
men; and he earns his money, too. He does no- 
thing else.” ‘*Do your employees get as much 
beer as they can hold since the late strike ?’’ 
‘« They receive all they want.” 

SoME YEARS AGO, Dr. Beddoes, an eminent phy- 
sician, went into the Royal Dockyard, at Ports- 
mouth, England, where the men employed in 
forging ship anchors were exposed to great alterna- 
tions of heat and cold, subject to the greatest mus- 
cular exertion, and in a constant state of perspira- 
tion and excitement, and who, under the prevalent 
delusion that strong drink was absolutely necessary, 
were allowed a free use of it. He selected a dozen 
of these anchor smiths, and proposed that six of 
them should drink only water for one week, and 
the others take the usua) allowance of beer. After 
some time the men were induced to try the experi- 
ment. On the first day the two sets of men were 
very much alike; the second day the water-drinkers 
complained less of fatigue than the others ; the third 
day the advantage was obviously in favor of the 
teetotalers ; the fourth and fifth days it became still 
more so; and on the Saturday night the water- 
drinkers declared that they never felt so fresh in 
their lives as they had felt during that week. 


Wuy SHE ReEFvuseD.—You say you went to a 
party last night, and you saw Mrs. Smith, an old 
friend, whom you had notseen since you and your 
sister were at school together. You had a very 
pleasant talk until supper, when you gave her your 
arm and took her to supper. When some one came 
along with a few glasses of wine on a waiter, and 
offered her a glass, you saw her shudder as she said, 
‘¢No!” and you wondered why Mrs. Smith, who 
didn’t use to be particular about such things, not 
only refused, but shuddered as she said no. You 
cannot tell why? I can tell you why. You went 
on with your talk. She was very gay, and seemed 
very glad to forget herself, did she ? 

Very well; I am glad you gave her that hour of 
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the evening. Ican tell you where she went after 
the party was over. She went home—the latest 
person from the party. She was glad it was late, 
for her husband had not come home. She sat and 
read for an hour, and her husband did not come. 
She wrote for an hour, and he did not come. She 
sat at the piano for an hour, and he did not come. 
At length, between three and four o’clock, there 
was a noise at the door. She went tothe door and 
two policemen held him in their arms. She knows 
them both well by this time. It happens so often 
that she knows every policeman on the beat. They 
bade her good-night. She brought him in. She 
had locked her children’s room, that he might not 
abuse them. She took the abuse, as he flung him- 
self on the bed. She dragged off his neck-cloth 
and coat, and sat there until he should fall into his 
stupid sleep. She was the woman who refused 
the glass of wine with a shudder. You did not 
know the story. You thought she was gay and 
bright. I know her story, because I am her minis- 
ter. They have a sort of skeleton in the closet, 
which we are permitted to see, and you are not. 
And when we see that skeleton, do you wonder that 
we sometimes say pretty sharp things about mod- 
erate drinking, and the temptations offered at par- 
ties?>—ELdward Everett Hale. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 12, 1886. 








How THE EarLy CHRISTIAN CHURCH understood 
apostolic instruction and example concerning the 
‘‘support of ministers,” may be seen in the fol- 
lowing account, from the work of a member of the 
Church of England: Edwin Hatch, M. A., in his 
‘*Bampton Lectures, 1880,’’ on the ‘‘ Organiza- 
tion of the Early Christian Churches.”’ 

The funds of the primitive communities, he says, 
were entirely voluntary offerings. ‘‘ If any officers 
received a portion of these, it was only on the 
ground of their poverty.’’ ‘‘ When the Monta- 
nists ” about the close of the second century ‘‘ pro- 
posed to pay their clergy a fixed salary, the propo- 
sal was condemned as a heretical innovation, alien 
to Catholic practice. Those who could supple- 
mented their allowances by farming or by trade. 
There was no sense of incongruity in their doing 
so. The Apostolic Constitutions repeat with em- 
phasis the Apostolical injunction, ‘If any man 
would not work, neither should he eat.’ There is 
no early trace of the later idea, that buying and 
selling, handicraft and farming, were in themselves 
inconsistent with the office of a Christian minister. 
The bishops and presbyters of those early days kept 
banks, practised medicine, wrought as silver smiths, 
tended sheep, or sold their goods in open market. 


REVIEW. 


They were like thesecond generation of non-juring 
bishops a century and a half ago, or like the early 
preachers of the Wesleyan Methodists. They were 
men of the world taking part in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life. The point about which the Christian 
communities were anxious was, not that their 
officers should cease to trade, but that, in this and 
other respects, they should be examples to the 
flock. The chief existing enactments of early 
councils on the point are that bishops are not to 
huckster their goods from market to market, nor 
are they to use their position to buy cheaper or sell 


dearer than other people.” 


Remembering how Early Friends aimed to main. 
tain the principles and (so far as their times allowed) 
practices of Primitive Christianity, it is a matter of 
painful interest to find its history exemplifying 
some of the very tendencies to declension and cor- 
ruption, which, in the course of a few centuries, 
changed the truly catholic primitive Bride of Christ 
into the Roman Catholic Church. 

EMANCIPATION in Cuba has been lately decreed 
by the Spanish Government. 26,000 slaves have 
still remained upon the Island, since the enactment 
of 1879, which gave freedom to all over fifty-five 
years of age, and promised the same to all in eight 
years more. ‘This act is most honorable to Spain, 
and will greatly promote the prosperity of Cuba. 
When Brazil follows in this course, our Western 
Continent, North and South, will be redeemed 
from the curse of slavery. 

AN ASTONISHING SPECTACLE must have been the 
recent almost public duel, near Paris, between one 
of the highest officers in the French Government, 
and a member of one of the legislative bodies of 
the same country. Civilization has very much 
banished the duel from Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in this country it is severely condemned by law 
as well as by public opinion. 

Yet, was not Charles Sumner right, in pro, 
nouncing war to be only a great national duel? If 
one is right, the other is so also. If insulted honor 
calls for conflict to the death, why not that of the 
individual as well as that of the nation? In the one 
case as in the other, everything, except the pain 
and disaster inflicted, remains the same after the 
combat as before. Lareinty still thought as he had 
done of Boulanger, and Boulanger the same of the 
Duke D'Aumale. Although, in this instance, both 
survived, this is often not the result; and in war, 
thousands of those least interested in its cause be- 
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come its victims on both sides. One or the other 


party may gain a desired end ; but either this or a 
better event might have been, we venture to believe 
always, attained without the war than with it. 
Civilization has, we repeat, outlawed the personal 
duel in all English-speaking lands. How long must 
it be before civilization, or, at least, Christianity, 
shall there and elsewhere, forever extinguish war? | 


Onto YEARLY MEETING will next follow that of 
North Carolina, which, at the time of our present 
writing, is in session. 

All such assemblies should be occasions of strong 
wrestling prayer, that the right may prevail, that 
He who is claimed as our Head should indeed be 
present with overruling power. But, very es- 
pecially, may the coming session of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting be looked towards with anxious concern. 
Our readers will remember that, last year, occasion 
was presented for a remarkable unity of expression 
on the part of our Yearly Meetings, re-affirming 
what has always been a cardinal principle in the 
Society of Friends, as to the non-ritual character of 
the Gospel dispensation ; and also asserting the in- 
consistency of the acknowledgment of a ministry 
which does not uphold this principle in its fullness. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting stood alone in its official dis- 
avowment of that reaffirmation. It may be per- 
mitted here to repeat some words then used in these 
columns : 

‘¢ When three Quarterly Meetings have requested 
a testimony to be given forth, and this proposal is 
clearly and fully united with by the body of Repre- 
sentatives, we may hope that the judgment of the 
constituent membership of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
may be better thus discerned than in the non-con- 
currence of even a majority of those present at 
Mount Pleasant last week. We are very loth to 
believe that the larger number of those members, 
most of whom have been educated within the So- 
ciety, have ceased to be Friends in fact, while wish- 
ing to retain the name. We are unwilling to think 
that Ohio Yearly Meeting, as truly and fully repre- 
sented, desires to cut itself off from denominational 
unity with the rest of the Society of which it forms 
a part.” ; 

Far indeed from wishing that any “apples of 
discord ’’ should be thrown in the midst of a reli- 
gious body, our desire is that, in the spirit of peace, 
seeking only the truth in love, our fellow-members 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting may weigh carefully their 
responsibility in this matter, as ‘‘ unto the Lord and 
not unto men.’’ Were correspondence regarded 
now as formerly, as indicating official endorsement 
of the standing and proceedings of a Yearly Meet- 
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ing, the continuance of correspondence by the 
other Yearly Meetings with one so out of harmony 
with the rest on an important fundamental subject, 
might well be brought into question. At all events, 
complications, in reference to the acceptance of 
ministers travelling with certificates, have already 
begun to appear. These must be obstructive to 
the harmony needful for the right work of the 
church. Can it be possible that the personal influ- 
ence of a few leaders, whose own work, once 
promising, has been greatly marred by this de- 
fection, will be allowed to stand in the way of the 
solid, deliberate conviction of such a body as Ohio 
Yearly Meeting? In view of the great importance 
to ‘*the church in the world” of a front of un- 
broken unity in the Society of Friends, we hope, 
with prayer, that this may prove not to be the case. 





DIED. 


LANGSTON.—At her residence, near West Elkton, 
O., Rebecca Langston, on the 23d of Eighth month, 
1885, in the 92d year of her age; long a beloved and 
worthy member of Elk Monthly Meeting. 

BROWN.—At West Elkton, O., Maria S. Brown, 
wife of Joseph Brown, on the 11th of Fifth mo,, 1886, 
in the 56th year of her age; a worthy and useful 
member of Elk Monthly Meeting. Society feels the 
loss of such. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
Eighth month 22d, 1886, 
John xiii, 21—38, 


Lesson vitt. 

WARNING TO JUDAS AND PETER. 
Gotpen Text.—Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take 

heed lest he fall. I Cor. x. 12. 

Having given a most impressive object lesson in 
humility by washing the disciples’ feet, as narrated 
in our last lesson, our Saviour procceds to foretell 
the dreadful results of the covetousness of one of the 
disciples, and of the self-confidence of another ; 
thus furnishing all succeeding ages with conspicuous 
examples of these dangerous evils. 


21. Troubled in spirit. To be betrayed by one 
who has been loved and trusted is doubtless one of 
the most bitter experiences ever known. ‘‘ Yea, 
mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which 
did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against 
me.’ Ps. xli.g. One of you shali betray me. 
Jesus knew from the first who should betray Him, 
but still loved Judas and desired to save him. 

22. Doubling of whom he spake. Judas had 
played the hypocrite so well that none of the others 
suspected him, and each one asked, ‘ Lord, is it 
I?” rather than accuse his neighbor. 

23. Leaning on Jesus’ bosom. The Jews had 
adopted the Persian, Greek and Roman custom of 
reclining at meals on a divan, resting the head on 
the left hand and arm, and taking the food with 
the right, while the feet were stretched out diago-- 
nally away from the table. This brought the head 
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of each guest just in front of the breast of the one 
behind him, and when he wished to speak he would 
naturally throw back his head upon his neighbor’s 
breast, and look up into his face. Whom Jesus 
loved. ‘*This is the disciple which testifieth of 
these things.’”? John xxi. 24. John avoids men- 
tioning his own name. 

24. Simon Peter therefore beckoned to him. It 
would have been difficult for him to do this, unless 
he was on the opposite side of the table. 

25. Lying on Jesus’ breast (leaning back as he 
was on Jesus’ breast, R. V.) 

26. Zo whom I shall give a sop when I have 
dipped it. (For whom I shall dip the sop and give 
it him R. V.) This was considered a special mark 
of consideration, and probably all except John un- 
derstood it as such. ‘* ‘The sop,’ probably a piece 
of the unleavened bread, dipped in the broth made 
of bitter herbs.’".—C/ark. He gave it to Judas. 
To thus eat together is considered a pledge of love 
and friendship, and was, no doubt, meant as a last 
appeal to Judas. 

27. Satan entered into him. Judas hardened 
his heart and resisted the loving overture of his 
Master, and so gave himself up to the guidance of 
Satan. That thou doest, do quickly. As thou hast 
chosen thy course of action, go on with it quickly, 
and leave me with the true disciples. 


29. Judas had the bag. Was the treasurer. Buy 
those things that we have need of against the feast. 
This would indicate that the Paschal lamb had not 
yet been slain, and that Jesus died at the very hour 
at which the type was being offered. Or that he 
should give something to the poor. Most men would 
say that one who had not where to lay his head 
had nothing to spare for the poor. 

31. Low is the Son of man glorified. Glorified 
in His kindness and forbearance towards Judas, 
while His wisdom brought about the quiet separa- 
tion of the false from the true disciples. 

32. God... . shall straightway glorify him. 
In the manifestation of His love for sinners, and in 
His resurrection and ascension, and in the gift of 
the Spirit through Him. Acts iii. 13 ; Phil ii. g—11. 

33- Whither I go, ye cannot come. Their time 
to leave the world had not yet come. They must 
remain as witnesses for Him. 

34. A new commandment. ‘The old command- 
ment was, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as ¢hy- 
self.” Lev. xix. 18, but this ‘‘new’’ one was ‘‘ as 
I have loved you, with a self-sacrificing love, which 
is far higher than self-love. 

35- By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples. Love has ever been the best evidence of 
true discipleship, and is the least likely to be coun- 
terfeited. It was said of the early Christians, ‘‘ See 
how they love one another!’’ The same remark 
was often made concerning the early Friends, es- 
pecially when some of them offered to go tu prison 
instead of others. 

36. Thou shalt follow me afterwards. 


glorify God.” 
to be crucified and go to be with Jesus forever. 





‘¢ This 
spake He, signifying by ,what death He should 
John xxi. 19. That is, He also was 





37. [will lay down my life for thy sake. The 
spirit was willing, but he had not yet learned how 
weak the flesh was, and that only Divine power 
could enable him to lay down his life for the sake 
of Jesus. ; 

38. The cock shall not crow. This very night, 
before morning dawns, ¢hou shalt deny me thrice. 
See chap. xviii. 17, 25, 27. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. False professors will be found even in the most 
select assemlbies. 

2. Christ sets us an example how to treat such. 

3. Some will resist the very best influences that 
can be brought. 

4. The possession of money brings peculiar 
temptations. 

5. Self-confidence 1s sure to have a fall. 

6. God is glorified in His children in proportion 
as they manifest the Spirit of Christ. 

7. The new and great commandment of the 
Lord Jesus is that we love one another as He has 
loved us. 

8. The badge of a Christian is a self-sacrificing 
love for others. 

g. May it not be said of some at the present day 
who profess to know God, that ‘in works they 
deny Him ?” 





By THE QuEEN’s ComMAND.—The Queen of 
Great Britain and Empress of India, for many 
years holding opinions unfavorable to the recogni- 
tion of medical women in her dominions, has 
yielded to the argument of accomplished facts. The 
Dean of the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania received last week from the Secretary of Le- 
gation of the United States (via Washington) a copy 
of a letter written at Windsor Castle, July 14, by 
the Queen’s Private Secretary, General Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, addressed to Henry White, Secretary of 
the Legation, as follows: ‘‘ am commanded by 
the Queen to request that you will kindly thank 
Mrs. Bodley for having sent her Majesty the account 
of Dr. Joshee’s reception in the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, and to assure you that the 
Queen has read the paper with much interest.” 
This recognition of Dr. Joshee, one of the Empress 
of India’s subjects, by medical title is quite signifi- 
cant. Thanks to the eminent standing of the 
Woman’s College here, and enlightened, perhaps, 
by the Vice Regent Lady Dufferin’s warm interest 
in medical women in India sent out from this coun- 
try, her Majesty is coming to the clearer under- 
standing of the importance of this new title for a 
Hindoo subject.— Phila. Public Ledger. 








SMITH COLLEGE, Northampton, Mass., at its last 
commencement, conferred the honorary degree of 
LL. D. upon Amelia B. Edwards, of England, the 
distinguished Egyptologist. Has this degree ever 
before been conferred upon a woman ? 





WE value light according to our improvement 
of it. 
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BIBLE INSTITUTE AT BLOOMINGDALE, 
INDIANA. 


According to previous arrangement, the Bible Insti- 
tute met at this place, with a much larger atrendance 
than was expected. Many of the Quarterly Meetings 
ofthis Yearly Meeting were represented, and the in- 
terest was great from the first. 

In order to give a correct idea of the object of this 
assembly, we quote from the minutes of the Sabbath- 
school Conference of 1885: “Two important steps of 
progress to be taken are—First, the training of our peo- 
plein methods of searching the Scriptures and deducing 
therefrom truth as spiritually revealed. Second, the 
opening of the rich sources from which may be ob- 
tained that collateral knowledge which to our view 
broadens and deepens our comprehension of divine 
revelation and harmonizes the records of science and 
history with that of inspiration * pci Mit 

“The exercises shall consist, 1st, of training in 
searching the Scriptures with no aids but indices, 
making inductions and reducing them to writing ; 2d, 
lectures on such scientific and historical topics as throw 
light on Bible subjects ; 3d, the discussion of methods 
of teaching ; and 4th, the studying from a Bible stand- 
point of our peculiar views of doctrine.” 

With such an object in view the Institute met on 
Second-day afternoon and continued until Sixth-day 
evening. A number of able ministers were present; 
among whom were Dougan Clark and Elwood Scott, 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

The subject of the Divinity of Christ was led by 
Rowland Estes, of Westfield. He had selected a 
number of texts bearing on the subject, and presented 
them to the Institute for investigation. Inthis way he 


led out into a new field of research, and the conclu- 
sions were reached, not by the teacher, but by the 


assembly. 

The subject of Sanctification was led in the same 
way by Dr. Clark. 

Barnabas Hobbs investigated the ordinances, and 
Elwood Scott the subject of the second coming of 
Christ. The Executive Committee feels that the work 
done is far beyond what had been expected, and they 
believe that it is only the beginning of a great work 
which has long been needed in our Society. Similar 
meetings will be held in the future and arrangements 
will soon be made for holding another one in Western 
Yearly Meeting next summer, E. P. TRUEBLOOD, 


Corresp. Secretary. 
Seventh mo, 26th, 1886. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Prospectus of the Home Study Bible School of 

New England Friends, for 1886-1887. 

This small pamphlet sets forth comprehensive 
arrangements in accordance with its title. The 
instructors are, George A. Barton, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. ; Micajah 
M. Binford, Lynn, Mass.; Charles H. Atkins, 
A.B., Lynn, Mass.; Rufus M. Jones, A.M., South 
China, Maine; and Thomas J. Battey, A. B., 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. L. 

The Aims and Methods of this organization are 
thus explained : 

AIMS. 

The ‘*Home Study Bible School”’ is designed 
to help any member of the Society of Friends to a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible, and to such 
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general information upon religious topics as every 
member of the Society, and especially every minister 
and Bible teacher ought to possess. Hitherto there 
has been no opportunity for Friends in the East to 
pursue a connected and thorough course of Bible 
Study, and outside a few of our schools, there has 
been nothing to awaken a proper interest in some 
other studies of great importance to every Christian. 
The ‘‘ Home Study School” seeks to supply this 
lack by offering the following practical encourage- 
ments to a home study of these subjects, viz. : 
Definitely outlined courses of study, information as 
to what books to use, help upon any difficult points 
the work may present, and examinations which 
assure a greater thoroughness of work than the 
student would accomplish if left entirely to him- 
self. The study of the School centres in the Bible. 
A few minutes a day, which every one can find if 
he will, are sufficient to enable any one in three 
years’ time to make a systematic and thorough 
study of the Bible, and in addition, master the 
Auxiliary courses of the ‘‘ Home Study’’ School. 


METHODS. 


The methods by which the work is conducted in 
the English Courses are in general as follows: A 
book is assigned the student for his study, and 
sufficient time allowed for him to master it. He is 
then examined upon the book, the instructor cor- 
rects his paper in red ink, and returns it with such 
suggestions as seem to be needed. The special 
methods of the particular courses are described 
under each. 

The Courses are : 


I, REGULAR BIBLE COURSES. 


Zz. A New Testament Course, which comprises 
a thorough study of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
the Acts, and in connection with the latter, the 
Epistles of Paul in the order of their Composition. 

2. Course A in the Old Testament, covering the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges. 

3. Course Bin the Old Testament, covering the 
books of First and Second Samuel, First and 
Second Kings, and the Prophets and principal 
Psalms, taken in their histurical connection. 

These courses are prepared and conducted by 
George A. Barton, A. M., assisted by Thomas J. 
Battey, A.B., both of Friends’ School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

II. SPECIAL COURSES. 


1. A Course of Forty Lessons in Greek, with 
special reference to the ew Testament. This 
course is so arranged as to enable one who knows 
nothing of Greek to acquire a working knowledge 
of the language. It includes a memorizing of a 
part of the Greek text of the Gospel of John. The 
text books are ‘‘ Wescott & Hort’s Greek Testa- 
ment,’”’ with Lexicon, published by MacMillan & 
Co. (price $1.90), and ‘‘Goodwin’s Greek Gram- 
mar’’ (price $1.75). 

This course is arranged and conducted by Chas. 
H. Atkins, A B., 13 Atkins Court, Lynn, Mass. 

2. A Course of Forty Lessons in Hebrew, so 
arranged as to give the student a working knowl- 
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edge of the original language of the Od Testa- 
ment. Students in this course will be expected to 
be familiar with Greek. A part of this course con- 
sists in memorizing the Hebrew text of the first four 
chapters of Genesis. The text books are ‘* Harper’s 
Elements of Hebrew Grammar’’ (price $2.00), 
and ‘‘ Harper's Introductory Hebrew Method and 
Manual ’’ (price $2.00). 

This course is arranged: and conducted by Geo. 
A. Barton, A. M., Providence, R. I. 


III. AUXILIARY COURSES. 


rz. A Course in Ecclesiastical History from the 
Apostles to the Reformation. ‘The text books are 
‘¢ Smith’s Ecclesiastical History,’”’ Student’s Series, 
2 vols. (price $1.50 per vol.), ‘‘Seebohm’s Protest- 
ant Revolution,’’ Epoch Series (price $1.00), and 
‘*Stanley’s Eastern Church” (price $2.00). 

This course is conducted by George A. Barton, 
A. M., Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 

2. A Course in the History and Doctrines of the 
Society of Friends. The text books for this course 
are ‘Three Apostles of Quakerism ’’—Fox, Penn 
and Barclay—by B. Rhodes (price 35 cents); 
Chapters XI.—XXV. of ‘‘ Barclay’s Inner Life of 
the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth”’ 
(price in this country about $3.00) (it may not be 
possible to purchase this book at present, but there 
is a copy in each monthly meeting library, and the 
instructor will advise as to where a copy may be 
borrowed or purchased); Chapters III.—XI. of 


‘¢Gurney’s Observations’’ (price about $1.00) ; 
and Sect. IL., pp. r10—315, of ‘‘ Evans’ Exposi- 


tion ” (price about 50 cents). Those who wish to 
pursue the subject further are recommended to read 
the ‘* Autobiography of George Fox,’”’ by H. S. 
Newman. (This course is the best we can outline 
on this subject at present, but we hope it may be 
improved in future years). 

This course is under the guidance of Micajah M. 
Binford, No. 29 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. 

3. A Course in the History of Missions. The 
text books of this course are ‘‘ Modern Missions, 
their Trials and Triumphs,” by Robert Young 
(price $2.00) ; ‘‘ A History of Friends’ Missions,”’ 
as soon as prepared. The student is expected also 
to subscribe for the ‘‘Friends’ Missionary Advo.- 
cate,’’ price 40 cents (address Esther T. Pritchard, 
56 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.), and study the 
lessons given each month in it. 

This course is conducted by M. M. Binford, No. 
29 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. 

¢. A Course in the Evidences of Christianity. 
The text books for this course are ‘‘ Paley’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity’’ (price $1.50), ‘* Paley’s 
Natural Theology ” (price $1.50) ; ‘‘ Butler’s An- 
alogy (price $1.50). 

This course is conducted by Rufus M. Jones, 
A. M., South China, Maine. 

This school is in operation the year round, each 
student being independent of all others. Those 
who have satisfactorily completed the three Regu- 
lar, two Special and four Auxiliary Courses will | 
receive a diploma of graduation, signed by the ! 
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Principal and Chairman of the Committee. There 
is also a Bible-school Teachers’ Normal Course. 
We would suggest the addition to the list of books 
advised in this department, ‘* Teaching and Teach- 
ers,” by H. Clay Trumbull, D. D., Editor of the 
Sunday School Times ; an admirable book. 

The Home Study School is open to members of 
the Society of Friends of any Yearly Meeting. 
None but Friends will be admitted. 

There is no charge made for tuition. The only 
expenses to the student are his text-books, and the 
postage on his examination papers, which he is ex- 
pected to pay both ways. 

The scope of these courses is wide, embracing 
much valuable material for training. Our only 
fear is as to the realization of all their advantages 
in detail. Should the number of pupils be large, 
instructors already otherwise engaged may find the 
work of such correspondence somewhat onerous, 
The experience of Home Study organizations, how- 
ever, now quite numerous, appears to be encour- 
aging, as to their measure of success with those 
who cannot obtain the much greater advantages of 
personal instruction in the same studies. 


Oaths : Forbidden by Scripture, Injurious to Pub. 
lic Morals, and Unnecessary in Civil Govern- 
ment. A Document. By the Representative 
Meeting of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for 
New England. . 

This is a brief but very clear and effective pre- 
sentation of the reasons for refusing, as Friends 
always havedone, legal or judicial as well asall other 
oaths, either ‘‘ assertory’’ or ‘ promissory”? in 
character. The fallacies of the popular arguments 
in their justification are well shown, and a number 
of confirmatory references are given, to historical 
and other authorities. The following Notes have 
a somewhat important practical interest : 

NOTE I. 

It has been thought best to present a form of 
Affirmation, which is as follows: 

The-person or officer repeats, ‘‘ You do solemn- 
ly, sincerely and truly declare and affirm that,’’ 
&c., &e. 

To this the person taking the affirmation re- 
sponds, ‘‘ Yes.” 

And in some States the officer says at the end of 
the affirmation, ‘‘ this you do under the pains and 
penalties of perjury.” But whether he so states or 
not, a false affirmation is punishable with the pains 
and penalties of perjury as truly as a false oath. 

NOTE Il. 


The question often arises whether a person is 
expected to raise the right hand in taking an affir- 
mation, as in taking an oath. That is to say, is the 
raising of the hand a mere barren form? a gesture 
of respect for the Court? a matter of good man- 
ners? or does it carry the association and some 
objectionable element of the oath? 

We think it will appear that it is of the very es- 
sence of the oath in its meaning and use. That it 
is an appeal to God in such a trivial way as often 
to be profane. 
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It seems to be of the nature of raising the hands 
in prayer. 

It was the primitive way of appealing to God, 
and calling on Him to witness a certain transaction, 
until circumcision, the sign of the covenant, then 
the hand was placed on the circumcised part. Gen. 
xxiv. 2, 9; Gen. xiv. 22; Dr. Adam Clarke's Note ; 
see also Deut. xxxii. 40; Ezek. xx. 28; Psa. cxliv. 
11; Isa. Ixii, 8; Rev. x. 5, 6; 4 Cyclop. Bib. 
Theoly. and Eccl. Lit., M’Clintock & Strong, p. 
57 And the Arabic oath by the right hand of 
Allah (see Taylor’s Fragments, No. 278). And 
the Roman form is thus set forth by Virgil; ‘* La- 
tinus thus follows, looking up to heaven and 
stretching his right hand to the stars, ‘O A®neas, I 
swear by these same authorities, the Earth, the Sea, 
the Stars, the double offspring of Latona and 
double-faced Janus, and the infernal power of the 
Gods, and the Courts of direful Pluto.’”’—Virgi?, 
12 42n., 195 line. 

The common English torm of swearing is upon 
the Gospels, by taking the Bible in the hand. But 
in Scotland, New England, and perhaps the United 
States generally, the Gospels are not used, except 
in special instances, but the party taking the oath 
holds up his right hand and sometimes repeats the 
words of the oath.—2 Bouv. Law Dict. 248. 


RURAL. 


THE Sweer Potato 1n South Carotina.—E£as. 
Country Gentleman—In our neighborhood the 
methods of raising and keeping sweet potatoes are 
different from those of your correspondent, D. N. 
For generations has the Charleston market been 
supplied, in part, from here, and ante-bellum 
farmers made considerable money that way. The 
old way, which for an early crop is the best, is to 
plant the seed in rows four feet apart and one foot 
in the row ; under the row is left unbroken, but the 
surface is carefully and thoroughly worked. There 
are farmers who take pride, at the summer meeting 
of our Agricultural Society, which takes place on 
the 4th of July, in offering as a part of their ‘* bas- 
kets ’’ some of each of the old and new crops. 

The red-white is our earliest ‘variety. For a full 
crop we plant a hybrid from the old yam and the 
Bermuda—a fine table variety, very prolific, vigor- 
ous, and easily kept; a neighbor who had a very 
fine exhibit at the South Carolina Fair last year re- 
ported 400 bushels made to the acre. 

We find no trouble in keeping them until April, 
or even May, when they will sprout and soon cover 
the bank with vines, unless taken out. The land 
must be well drained and sloping, so that water will 
not lie. The beds are raised two or three inches, 
and covered four inches deep with pine straw—any 
thoroughly dried straw will do, 30 or 40 bushels— 
not more—are carefully piled and placed by hand 
as high as they can be made to stay, and then 
covered four inches thick with the same straw, and 
banked up with a hoe, the workman going back- 
ward, and digging at the edge of the bank until the 
Straw is covered six inches deep. (Idon’t like the 


light covering, as you may be caught by a freeze.) 
You then have a trench a foot deep around each 
bank, which acts as a drain in wet weather, the 
banks being so near that the trenches are con- 
nected ; from the lowest side of the ground, lead 
off a trench to let off water. For ventilation, leave 
the top open for three weeks, or until the potatoes 
are through sweating, covering with a wide bark or 
trough, bottom up; this is as long as is necessary 
or safe. 

These potatoes are raised as feed for stock, being 
excellent, but somewhat dangerous food for horses 


and cattle. T. J. H. 
James Island, S. C. 


[Joseph Thomas, of Winchester, Indiana, writes 
us as follows.—Zd. Friends’ Review. | 

I think, if at proper distance in the potato ridge 
men will set tilings from base to top, one upon 
another, they will absorb the dampness, which will 
come out at the top, and they can stop the same 
with straw when the weather is cold. 


A PLant-LousE ON THE Potato.—Zds. Country 
Gentleman—The potato crop in the Wyoming val- 
ley is threatened with a greater pest than the Colo- 
rado potato beetle. It is a small insect (here we 
call it a louse) about the size of hen lice, or a 
little larger, and nearly the color of the under side 
of the potato leaf on which they are found. They 
look so nearly like the leaf that they escape notice 
unless one looks carefully for them. Paris green 
seems to have no effect on them, as they live on the 
under side of the leaf, and do not eat through the 
leaf, but they manage to destroy the potato. There 
are whole fields of potatoes in this valley which are 
completely ruined now, and there is little hope of 
making much of acrop. I would like to have the 
readers of the Country Gentleman examine their 
potatoes and report through your paper. I would 
like to know whether this pest is local or general. 

A. RINKER, JR. 
Wyoming, Pa., July 19. 

[Answer by Prof. J. A. Lintner, State Ento- 
mologist. ] 

The above attack is of some species of plant louse 
or aphis unknown to me. It was first brought to 
my notice about two weeks ago, in some leaves and 
stems sent to me from Springfield, Mass. The 
aphides with which the leaves had abounded were 
in such poor condition when opened for examina- 
tion, that no idea could be formed, in their then 
young stage, of their family relationship. Their 
occurrence upon the leaves in association with their 
exuvia and the attendant parasitic insects, was much 
lke that of the hop aphis, Phorodon humuli. I am 
unable to find in any of the entomological litera- 
ture at hand, any mention of a potato feeding aphis. 
Before the reception of the Springfield examples, I 
had learned of an aphis attack on tomato leaves in 
Albany, which were curling and injuring the foli- 
age, but the specimens which were procured were 
not brought me. It seems probable that the present 
year, in its favoring conditions for the wonderful 
multiplication of aphides, has multiplied the tomato 
species and caused it to overflow upon the potato, 
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where it has found conditions still more propitious 
for its increase. 

In localities where this pest abounds, and it is 
not too late for the application, 1 would recom- 
mend the use of the hop-wash employed in England 
for the hop-aphis, viz., 100 gallons of water (soft 
water if possible), four to five pounsd of soft soap, 
and six to eight pounds of quassia, well boiled to 
extract the strength. In applying the liquid, the 
plants should be turned downward, so that the 
under side of the leaves can be reached where the 
insects congregate. 

It is not probable that this aphis will continue, 
in future years, to be a serious potato pest, but it 
will be but a proper precaution if all the dead stalks 
and leaves, together with such other garden refuse 
as might furnish winter harborage for the eggs or 
the mature insect, be gathered and burned. 

MILKING IN THE BARN OR OPEN Air.—If there 
is any more disagreeable job than milking in the 
hot season, I have failed to discover it, particularly 
if it isdone in the pasture or barnyard. I called 
on a neighbor a few evenings since, and found him 
trying to milk in the pasture, about an hour before 
sundown, and both man and cow had lost patience, 
and there was a regular circus performance going 
on. I asked him why he did not drive his cows to 
the stable, and he said it was too much trouble ; 
the ideas some men have of trouble seem very funny 
to me. , If you have a stable, make it as dark as 
you can, and shut it up during the day, and put 
the cows in it at night, and you will find that very, 
few flies will follow them. If you have no stable, 
build a shed in a shady, cool spot, on purpose for 
milking. It will pay for a single summer. It is not 
in the nature of a cow to stand still with a swarm 
of flies biting her, and it requires more grace than 
the average deacon possesses fora man to keep 
patient when the perspiration is streaming down 
his face, the cow slapping him in the face with a 
not over-clean tail, and stepping at every three 
streams, so that he must hitch along after her, and 
occasionally take a run around the enclosure. By 
all means have a milking shed. 

I have experienced the great value of thorough 
ventilation and a free circulation of air through the 
barn this hot weather. All during harvest, al- 
though we have had a very high temperature, there 
has been a good circulation of air, and my barn is 
so arranged that I can throw open large doors, and 
from whichever direction the wind blows I can get 
a circulation through it. The consequence is that 
I have mowed hay without discomfort with mercury 
at 95° in the shade. There are many barns that 
would be greatly benefited by having a few more 
openings made in them. Ihave just added to my 
barn what I have Jong needed, a shed for protect- 
ing manure, and for storing our farm implements. 
How do I use it for both? Well, we have a bank 
barn with stable at the north end in the basement, 
and our shed is two stories high. The lower part 
we use for manure, throwing it in each day as we 
clean the stables, and keeping our calves or other 























young cattle on it to tramp it, while above, on a 
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level with the barn floor, we have floored the shed 
to store the tools. This shed is arranged below 
with double doors at each end so we can drive 
through it to draw the manure out. I shall be able 
to take the manure to the fields in the winter if I 
wish, when if it were out in the yards, we could 
do nothing with it; besides it will not only lose 
nothing by leaching, but all the liquid will be 
saved so that our manure will be strong and valuable. 
—W. F. B. Butler County, O., in Country Gen- 
tleman. 













































Be PATIENT wiTtH Us.—Before M. Phillips left 
India last year, a deputation of 300 men came from 
the heathen town of Salem with a band and ban- 
ners to present him with an address asking him to 
return there after his visit to England. He gave 
the required promise, but said he was departing 
with a sorrowful heart, because, though he had 
preached so often in their streets and conversed 
with so many of them, he still left them idolaters. 
An old man, with tears trickling down his face, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Oh, do not think for one moment that 
your labor among us has been in vain. We have 
been listening to your sermons, we are reading 
your books and talking about them in our homes. 
We feel that we are gradually coming over to your 
side, and that we are more Christian now than 
heathen. Be patient with us. You cannot expect 
us to give up the things of the past all atonce. We 
are not strong enough to do that, therefore we have 
come to ask you to come back again to preach to 
us the Gospel of Christ. Strengthen us that we 
may be able to give up the things of the past and 
embrace Christianity.’’ 




























AFTER THE RAIN. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 
After the rain, my friend, 
After the rain, 
Soon will the Father send 
Gladness again ; 




























Weeping endures a while, 
Joy comes at last, 

Brighter the world shall smile 
When tears are past, 






















Far yonder cloud shall flee 
Over the height ; 

There, on the darkened sea, 
Fall gleams of light; 












After the rain, my love, 
After the rain, 

Sunshine, like Noah’s dove, 
Steals back again. 















Brave souls can bear the showers, 
Heavy and chill, 

Hearts that are strong as ours 
Grief cannot kill ; 









Wait, with your hand in mine, 
Trustful and true; 

Wait till the glories shine 
Out of the blue! 
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After the rain, my dear, 
After the rain, 
Skies will be calm and clear,’ 
Birds sing again ; 
Blossoms shall ope their eyes, 
Blooming and bright ; 
Earth will be paradise, 
Life a delight ; 


Only be hopeful, sweet, 
Never complain ; 
Daisies will kiss your feet 
After the rain! 
—Sunday Magazine. 


UNDER THE EAVES. 


Under the eaves the swallows 
Chirp and twitter and build, 
And my idle fancy follows 
The blithesome feathery guild, 
All debonair, from the fields of air, 
To their clay-built home 
The swallows come, 
To nestle awhlie and call it fair. 
* When the winds blow chill o’er the misty hill, 
A voice from afar will the spirit thrill : 
Home may be fair, O swallow, 
Yet voices call—I follow! 
I follow, O swallow ; 
Through storm or blue I follow you, 
O swallow! 


Under the eaves the swallow 
Plumeth his wings for flight. 
O bird of passage, I follow 
Thy course through the misty height. 
Whither away, oh, whither away ? 
My tent of clay 
Is but for one day ; 
To a fairer clime I will haste away. 
Afar from the skies that are ever blue, 
Through the fleeting hours I am watching with you. 
Ere the storms arise, I follow 
Thy flight, exulting swallow ; 
O swallow, I follow 
Thy airy, airy flight, through day and night, 
O swallow! 
CLARA TWAITES, im the Quiver. 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN, 


BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


In the dim, sweet stillness of forest nooks, 

With the songs of birds and the ripple of brooks, 

Where the shy, wild wood-things have worked and 
played, 

And the moss grown rank in the heavy shade, 

We sit, by the greenness guarded about, 

The noisy world for a space shut out. 


In the dear, familiar presence of books, 

Following us with their grave, kind looks, 

With wise and beautiful thoughts to keep 

Their tryst with us while the thoughtless sleep, 
The thoughful silence walls us about 

From the moonlight or starlight or storm without, 


In the blessed quiet and comfort of home, 

With our dearest about us and they alone, 
Though the world is wide and the world is full, 
The heart of home has compassed the whole, 
Without are its evil, its strife, and its din, 

And its dearest joys are with us shut in, 


In the narrow space where our duty lies, 
With only the light of the broad, glad skies, 
The fire of faith, and the warmth of thought 
To cheer the soul and brighten the lot, 

We walk, and whatever allures us without, 
While duty calls us, shall be shut out. 


In the long and lingering stillness of pain 
We wait in weakness of heart and brain; 
To the strength of God the weak soul turns, 
His love as never before it learns, 

His tender presence guards it about ; 
Peace is within and the world without. 


Little we heed what without may betide 

If the heart within us be satisfied ; 

Always the circumstance, shapen of God, 

Refuge becomes from the clamor abroad, 

And the barriers that hedge us around 

As sheltering walls to guard us are found, 
—Jllustr. Chr. Weekly. 


“IT DOTH NOT YET APPEAR.” 


I scarce can fancy state more pitiful 
Than that which some unthinking, weary souls 
Call “ Heavenly Rest ”’—a sentimental sloth 
Unstirred by larger possibilities— 
The soul by its own perfectness condemned 
To a perennial Past, the while ’tis borne 
Through the onsurging Future ! 
And what then? 
I must believe that evermore, as now, 
We mount toward God upon the conquered self 
Of each new Yesterday that is to be. 
Selected. HENRIETTA R, ELIOT. 


THE TRUTH that every soul is a visited soul, had 
been greatly lost sight of by the church, as a river 
sometimes disappears, to run under-ground for 
awhile. George Fox emphasized this in the doc- 
trine of the ‘inner light,” which is no mysterious 
and incomprehensible doctrine, but the clear and 
simple truth of the working of the Holy Spirit in 
every heart. There must be a sense of need before 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour becomes in- 
deed good news. The Lord Jesus is revealed to 
each seeking soul, by the same Spirit who has con- 
vinced of sin, and thus the divinely recorded facts 
of the incarnation, life, death and resurrection of 
Christ Jesus are made fresh and real to all who 
submit to the teachings of the Holy Spirit. —Jnzer- 
change. 

SUMMARY OF NEws. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—Much 
importance is attached to Balfour's address to his con- 
stituents, as reflecting the view of Lord Salisbury. 
Balfour says: “ The decisive verdict of the country of 
the Irish policy of Gladstone makes it clear that the 
majority of the people are unalterably opposed to any 
loosing of the bonds knitted through the entire King- 
dom. In spite of the additional difficulties with which 
Gladstone’s recent action has loaded an already diffi- 
cult problem, the Government will pursue a policy just 
to every interest of Ireland, and generous to every le- 
gitimate Irish aspiration, The Government will be firm 
in the execution of the law while striving to remove the 
chiet evils which Ireland suffers.” 

On the 3d inst, the members of the Gladstone Min- 
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istry surrendered their seals of office to the new Minis- 
ters. 

Parliament re-assembled on the sth inst. The Right 
Hon, Arthur Wellesley Peel, Liberal member for 
Warwick and Leamington, was re-elected Speaker. 

A meeting of the Liberal Unionists was held on the 
5th inst. Lord Hartington presided. Ina long speech 
upon the coming Parliamentary work he proposed that 
all attitude of hostility towards the adherents of the 
late Government be abandoned, The Liberal sections 
should co-operate in an endeavor to secure the enact- 
ment of useful legislation and oppose, unitedly, all 
proposals looking to the separation of the Empire. 
He said the consolidation of the party was only a mat- 
ter of time. Towards that end the Unionists should at 
once identify themselves with the rest of the Liberals 
by taking seats in the House of Commons among them. 

The Standard says: “The Gladstone party does 
not intend to disturb the Government in the present 
session, but will endeavor to obtain a statement from 
the Government of the general principles upon which 
it will deal with Ireland, Gladstone expects to unite 
the Liberals on some other issue. If a crucial question 
arises, the Unionists will leave the House bodily, in- 
stead of putting Ministers in a minority.” 

The Welsh members of the House of Commons pro- 
pose to form a National party in Parliament on the 
same lines as the Parnellite party. 

The Mayor of Belfast has sent a circular letter to the 
different magistrates of the city, asking them to act- 
ively exert their influence to promote a better feeling 
among the people towards the police, so that there 
may be co operation between the latter and the popu- 
lace for the prevention of disorder and the suppression 
of lawlessness. 

FRANCE.—The latest returns for Counsellors Gene- 
reaux show the election of 829 Republicans and 420 
Conservatives. In 1874, when the Republic was still 
on trial, the Conservatives had a slight majority ; they 
lost itin 1877. ‘Lhe election in 1880 gave a Republi- 
can majority of two to one; in 1883 of almost three to 
one; this year a Liberal majority of about two to one. 

The Faris announces that a meeting of all the Bona- 
parte family, except Prince Victor, will be held on the 
isth inst. at Prangings. Prince Jerome Bonaparte 
will preside. The object of the meeting is to unite the 
Royalist party. Prince Victor declines to attend, on 
the ground that he alone represents the Empire. 

DomeEstTic.—Samuel J. Tilden, ex-Governor of New 
York, died suddenly on the 5th instant, at his country 
residence near Yonkers. The news of his death 
created a profound feeling throughout the country, 
and especially in New York and Washington, The 
interment took place on the 7th inst, at New Lebanon, 
New York. 

The first session of the 49th Congress ended on the 
6th inst. The Senate was in session 164 days, and the 
House 185 days. During that time there were intro- 
duced in the two Houses 13,202 measures, of which 
10,014 were House bills and 214 House joint resolu- 
tions, and 2891 bills and 83 joint resolutions of the 
Senate. It is stated that ‘the record of the present 
Congress fills eight thousand six hundred and thirty 
printed pages, not including the indexes and the ap- 
pendix. This exceeds by about five hundred pages 
the record of any preceding session of Congress.” 

Before adjourning the House passed the Senate bill, 
accepting the gift of the relics of General Grant. 

The President has signed all the appropriation bills 
passed by Congress, including the River and Harbor 
bill, also the Oleomargarine bill, 

The trial of Editor Cutting, at El Paso, Mexico, took 
place on the 5th inst, and resulted in his conviction, 
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It is understood that the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs had a special meeting in reference to this case, 
and they declared the arrest and imprisonment of 
Cutting to have been an infringement of his right as 
an American citizen, and will report a resolution re- 
questing the President, in an emphatic manner, to de- 
mand his release by the Mexican Government. 

The Commercio del Valle, published in St. Louis 
prints a letter from its correspondent in the City of 
Mexico, saying that the Presidents and ex-Presidents 
of the Central American republics of Salvador, Ni- 
caragua, Honduras, Costa Rica and Guatemala are 
now in that city arranging a plan for the union of 
those States in one confederation, with the ultimate 
view to annexation to the Mexican republic. 

The State Board of Equalization of Kansas has just 
completed its labors. The total amount of taxable 
property in the State is 272,110,683, an increase of 
$28,265,406 since last year, 

There was asnow fall, lasting five minutes, at Rome, 
New York, on the morning of the 3d inst. An inch 
and a half of snow fell on the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, New Hampshire, the same day, and the tem- 
perature was 28 degrees above zero. 

A tornado struck Hartland, Kansas, on the 5th inst., 
demolishing twenty houses, blowing sixteen cars from 
the’ railroad track, and doing great damage to the 
crops. 

The typhoid fever epidemic in South Pittsburg and 
West Elizabeth, Penna., continues without any signs 
of abatement. 
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